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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 

Electoral Reform in France and the Elections of 1919. 1 Un- 
usual interest attaches to all of the continental elections of recent 
months — the first to be held after the long postponements caused by 
the war; but the elections in France derive special importance from the 
new electoral law of July 12, 1919, under which they were held. 

After a nine-year contest, the elements which have demanded scrutin 
de liste, or election on a general departmental ticket, instead of scrutin 
d'arrondissement, or election by small districts, have come off victor- 
ious. Each of the two systems prevailed at various times during the 
Restoration, the Second Republic, and the Second Empire. Upon the 
establishment of the Third Republic, the scrutin d'arrondissement was 
decided to be the more satisfactory method, and it was maintained 
until the ministry of Gambetta. The great-souled statesman from the 
Midi believed that the arrondissement method tended to petty politics, 
and succeeded in imposing upon the country the list system with the 
department as the unit. Unfortunately, the system did not at this 
time have an opportunity to show its worth, for it lasted only four 
years, i.e., from 1885 to 1889. The Boulanger affair so aroused the 
government that in self-defense it brought about a return to the arron- 
dissement plan. For, as an English publicist declared, "if the scrutin 
de liste did not lay the egg of Boulangism, it helped to hatch it." 

Not until 1907 did agitation for electoral reform again assume such 
proportions as to lead the Chamber of Deputies to set up a committee 
to consider the question. This committee reported a scheme which 
combined the scrutin de liste with a plan of proportional representation. 
In 1909 the chamber passed a resolution favoring the establishment of 
both scrutin de liste and proportional representation; but no law on the 
subject was enacted. The Briand ministry of 1910 outlined a program 

1 The text of the electoral law of July 12, 1919, is printed in the Revue Politique 
el Parlementaire, August 10, 1919; the Guide de I'Electeur, a circular issued by the 
minister of interior in explanation of the law, in Le Temps, November 6, 1919. 
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embodying the two proposals; and in the ministerial declaration the 
premier declared that the electoral area must be broadened so that the 
interests of the nation might be made to predominate over those of the 
district; and that while in a democracy the majority must rule, the 
government was favorable to proportional representation in so far as 
the adoption of that principle could prevent the suppression of really 
important minorities. The Monis and Caillaux cabinets were both 
short-lived, and their energies were absorbed by the German coup at 
Agadir. 

The Poincare' ministry obtained a favorable vote on the question 
in the chamber, and the new Briand ministry formed at the election 
of M. Poincare' to the presidency attempted to force the bill through 
the senate. Under the leadership of MM. Clemenceau and Combes, 
the upper chamber, however, refused to pass the. measure; and the 
downfall of the Briand ministry resulted on this question in February, 
1913. The Barthou cabinet gave its best efforts to the enactment of 
the three-year service law, and before it had a chance to turn its atten- 
tion to electoral reform it gave way to the Radical-Socialist ministry of 
Doumergue. This cabinet was less favorably disposed to the idea; 
and since the elections were coming on, nothing further was done. 
In the elections of April, 1914, the issue was clearly before the coun- 
try, and the results unmistakably indicated the people's desires. Over 
five million votes were cast for candidates who were known to be in 
favor of electoral reform, and 378 deputies out of 502 promised their 
constituents to support an electoral reform bill embracing proportional 
representation. 

An inevitable effect of the outbreak of the great war was to push 
the question into the background, and not until the spring of 1919 was 
the issue again raised. The "proposition Dessoye," a bill for electoral 
reform embracing the scrutin de liste and a system of proportional 
representation, came before the chamber, and passed, April 18, 1919, 
by a vote of 277 to 138. However, it was the senate that had opposed 
the issue before, and it was known that there was still a strong current 
of opposition in that body. The upper chamber, however, no longer 
dared resist the perfectly plain popular mandate, and the bill passed 
with some modifications on June 26. There were 134 votes in favor 
and 87 opposed. Rather than prolong the discussion, the chamber 
accepted the senate bill unchanged, and on July 8, by a vote of 328 
to 103 (71 not voting), the measure became law. M. Aristide Briand, 
who had so long fought for electoral reform, made the final speech in 
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favor of the bill. "I would not go so far as to say," he declared, "that 
if the scrutin d'arrondissement should be maintained the republican 
regime would be imperilled. But with a scrutin less personal, based 
upon a larger circumscription, we shall have a broader and more ele- 
vated policy It is imperative that the electorate of France 

rise above the petty quarrels of yesterday to envisage the great ques- 
tions upon whose solution depends the restoration of our country." 

The new law consists. of nineteen articles and may be summarized 
as follows: Each department elects a deputy for every 75,000 inhabi- 
tants of French nationality (a major fraction giving a right to an addi- 
tional deputy), and each department elects at least three deputies. 
The present departments were to be the basis for the first elections; 
but thereafter every department electing more than six deputies must 
be divided into circumscriptions each electing at least three deputies. 
No person may be a candidate in more than one district. Candidates 
are to be grouped, on a party basis, in lists; every one must sign a dec- 
laration duly legalized; and no list may contain names in excess of the 
number of seats to be filled. Every isolated candidate is considered 
as forming a separate list. Each candidacy must be supported by the 
signatures of at least one hundred electors of the district, and the lists 
must be deposited at the prefecture at least five days before the elec- 
tion. Two days before the vote is taken the names of the registered 
candidates must be posted on the voting booths by the prefectoral 
authorities. 

The method of determining the results of the election is very com- 
plicated, and the minister of the interior has issued an explanatory 
bulletin, which has been made the basis of the explanation here given. 
In the first place, all candidates obtaining an absolute majority of the 
votes cast are declared elected, up to the number of seats to be filled. 
If seats still remain unfilled, they are apportioned after the following 
method: (1) the electoral quotient is obtained by dividing the number 
of votes cast in the electoral area by the number of deputies to be elected, 
after deducting all unmarked or incorrectly marked ballots; (2) the 
average of each list is obtained by dividing the total number of votes 
cast for all the candidates on that list by the number of candidates on 
that list; (3) each list receives seats according to the number of times 
the electoral quotient is contained in its average; and (4) in each list 
the seats are allotted to the candidates who have received the largest 
votes. 
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To illustrate, let us take a department which is to elect six deputies, 
and whose total number of voters is 60,240. All candidates receiving 
as many as 30,121 votes, i.e., an absolute majority of the whole vote 
cast, are forthwith declared elected, up to the number of seats to be 
filled. To ascertain which other candidates have been successful (if 
any seats remain), we must apply the electoral quotient. Dividing the 
total vote by the number of deputies to be elected, we find the electoral 
quotient to be 10,040. Let us suppose that four lists, A, B, C and D, 
are presented, with the following results: 





A 


B 


C 


D 




32,645 
29,827 
29,640 
25,274 
18,401 
12,524 


18,125 
16,247 
15,822 
12,659 
8,404 
4,031 


15,247 

14,629 

12,172 

8,624 

6,018 

5,101 


5,164 


Candidate 2 


4,032 


Candidate 3 


3,292 


Candidate 4 


1,123 


Candidate 5 


1,119 


Candidate 6 


1,082 




Totals 


148,311 


75,288 


61,791 


15,812 






Average 


24,718 


12,547 


10,298 


2,635 







It is evident that the first candidate of list A is elected, because he 
has an absolute majority of all the votes cast. Thereafter, each list 
will receive as many seats as its average contains the electoral quotient, 
i. e., list A will receive two seats, since its average contains the electoral 
quotient twice; list B will receive one seat; lisj> C will receive one seat; 
and list D will receive none. Four seats have thus been allotted by 
the proportional method, and one has been obtained by absolute ma- 
jority. But the department is allowed six seats; and the final one is 
accorded to the list having the largest average, namely, list A. 

After the seats are thus assigned to the lists, they are assigned to the 
candidates in each list in accordance with the number of votes they 
have individually received. Thus in our example the first, second, third 
and fourth candidates of list A, and the first candidate of list B and list 
C would be elected. In case of a tie within a list, the eldest candidate 
gets the seat. 

The law prescribes that no candidate may be declared elected unless 
his vote is greater than one-half of the average of the list to which he 
belongs. Furthermore, if the number of persons voting is not greater 
than one-half of the number registered, or if no list obtains the elec- 
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toral quotient, no candidate is to be declared elected. Under these 
circumstances a new election must be held two weeks later; if in this 
election no list obtains the electoral quotient, the seats are assigned to 
the candidates receiving the largest vote. However, it can readily be 
seen that it is the purpose of the law (and the results at the recent elec- 
tions have justified the expectations) to reduce the ballotage, or second 
ballotings, to a minimum. 

Although the law makes drastic changes, the new scheme is still far 
from an exact system of proportional representation, such as that iden- 
tified with the name of Hare; and it remains to be seen whether it is 
superior to the Belgian list system, whose faults it is supposed to rem- 
edy. The law tends to strengthen the party at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, to force small groups to combine, and to encourage the elector 
to vote a straight ticket. 

Efforts were made to combine the anti-Socialist vote on one list of 
candidates in each district, representing the Bloc National Repnblicain; 
and in many districts such a list representing a combination of Repub- 
lican groups was arranged. But in a considerable number of districts 
there was more than one list bearing a title which indicated such a 
union; and generally there were at least two, and often as many as three 
or four, lists of Republican candidates for one district. At the same time 
there were not infrequently two or more lists of Socialist candidates. 

At the elections on November 16, 1919, there appears to have been 
a substantial increase in the total Socialist vote, from 1,400,000 in 1914 
to 1,700,000 in 1919. But under the new law the result was a very- 
decided victory for the moderate group, especially the Bloc National 
Repnblicain. The Progressives and Republicans of the Left gained 
about 100 members; while the Socialist Radicals lost more than 80 seats 
and the Socialists about 40. In Paris, the Unified Socialists obtained 
only 10 seats out of 54. In one Paris district the Bloc National Repub- 
lican elected the entire 14 members, with an average of 150,000 votes, 
although the Unified Socialist list had an average of 112,000 votes. 

M. Clemenceau, who has consistently opposed proportional repre- 
sentation on the ground that the foundation of democratic government 
is the clearly defined formula of action of a well-established majority — 
and who in his notable Strasbourg speech of November 6 asked if this 
was the hour "to fabricate in an incoherence of votes, such as has never 
before been seen, an electoral system whose avowed end is to reduce 
the majority for the benefit of minorities, some of whom are outspoken 
in their destructive tendencies" — has been most agreeably disappointed. 
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The extremists of the Socialist parties and candidates who had shown 
bolshevist tendencies were entirely kept out of the new chamber. 
Probably the most noteworthy defeat in the election was that of M. 
Jean Longuet, leader of the Socialist Extreme Left. Among the eminent 
Radical Socialists to go down to defeat were M. Messimy, former min- 
ister of war, and M. Franklin-Bouillon, chairman of the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the last Chamber, who urged rejection of the peace 
treaty. 

M. Briand, one of the best-known leaders of the Republican majority, 
and one who has been talked of as a possible successor to M. Clem- 
enceau, carried his list to an overwhelming victory. His program may 
well be considered the majority program of the new chamber. It affirms 
the advisability of modifying the constitutional laws so as (1) to pro- 
vide for the election of the President of the Republic on a wider basis; 
(2) to introduce constitutional guaranties against confusion between 
legislative and executive powers, but at the same time to allow the 
President to play a larger and more important role; (3) to reduce the 
amount of paper money in circulation; (4) to eliminate all taxation 
hindering production; (5) to modify all rigid departmental rules inter- 
fering with the rapid rehabilitation of the devastated areas. The pro- 
gram promises a study of the labor problem from the viewpoint of both 
masters and men. The lists headed by Captain Andre Tardieu, former 
High Commissioner to the United States; M. George Mandel, confiden- 
tial private secretary to M. Clemenceau, and M. Rene Viviani, former 
premier, were also returned with heavy majorities. Among other nota- 
ble men who were elected are M. Albert Lebrun, former minister of 
blockade and the invaded regions (the position held at present by M, 
Tardieu); M. Andr6 Lefevre, former minister of finance; Captain Rene' 
Fonck, the aviator; M. Leon Daudet, leader of the Royalist Associa- 
tion, and General Castelnau. 

The new chamber contains 626 deputies, and over half of its number 
have been elected for the first time. Eighty-three members of the old 
chamber were killed in battle, and a large number of the others did not 
enter their names for reelection. Among the noteworthy features of 
the installation of the new chamber was the reappearance, after forty- 
eight years, of deputies from Alsace-Lorraine. The first session of the 
new chamber, on December 8, was, however, the occasion, not only 
of a rousing welcome to the twenty-four deputies from the regained 
provinces, but also of a vociferous demonstration against the Socialists. 
It was only after a quarter of an hour of loud jeering that M. Albert 
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Thomas was able to read the Socialist declaration. The chamber voted 
to placard throughout France the speeches of Premier Clemenceau, 
Deputy Siegfried (the oldest member of the chamber), and M. Francois 
(the youngest member), who spoke for Alsace-Lorraine, while it com- 
pletely ignored the speeches of the Socialist orators, MM. Thomas and 
Varenne. 

Early in January elections were held for the Senate by the depart- 
mental and municipal councils, to fill the seats of two-thirds of the 
members whose terms had expired, and other vacancies caused by 
deaths and resignations. These also resulted in a decided victory for 
the moderate groups, although the Socialist party, for the first time, 
is represented in the upper chamber. 

The regular election for President of the Republic, by the national 
assembly of both chambers, was held on January 17. M. Clemenceau, 
whose retirement from the ministry was expected, allowed his name 
to be presented ; but he was defeated in a close vote, at the preliminary 
caucus, byM. Paul Deschanel, president of the chamber of deputies; 
and at the formal election M. Deschanel was chosen by a large 
majority. 

This was followed by the resignation of the Clemenceau cabinet; 
and a new cabinet was installed, with M. Millerand as prime minister. 

Graham H. Stuart. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Swedish Parliamentary Elections, 1919. The elections to the upper 
chamber of the Swedish Riksdag, in July, 1919, cannot claim any large 
share of the world's attention. None the less, being the first parlia- 
mentary elections in any of the neutral European countries since the 
armistice, they have some interest as an indication of the political tem- 
per of the northern neutrals at the close of the war. 

The 150 members of the upper chamber are elected for a term of 
six years by the county councils (Landstings) of the 25 counties (Ldns), 
as well as by the councils of the larger towns. The members of the local 
councils are popularly elected under a system of proportional repre- 
sentation, and the same system is, in turn, used by the members of the 
local councils in choosing the members of the upper branch of the 
Riksdag. The constitution provides for overlapping terms, with one- 
sixth of the members of the chamber elected each year. In the early 
summer of 1919, however, the king exercised a prerogative seldom used, 
and, because of its opposition to the eight-hour day, dissolved the 



